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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

th 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 
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Lincoln  Saved  His  Life, 
Coldwater  Man  Recalls 


(Special  to  The  Journal-Gazette) 

COLDWATER,  Mich.,  Feb.  11.— 
George  Quackenbush,  79,  recalled 
today  at  an  observance  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday  how  the 
Great  Emancipator  once  saved  his 
life. 

Quackenbush  said  that  when  he 
was  a  youngster  he  went  with  his 
parents  to  Upper  Sandusky,  O., 
to  see  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
stopping  there  briefly.  During  the 
speech-making  Quackenbush  lost 
interest  in  the  ceremonies,  he 
said,  and  crawled  beneath  a  rail- 
road car  nearby.  While  he  was 
playing  there  the  train  started  to 
move,  but  Lincoln,  standing  near, 
saw  that  the  boy  was  about  to  be 
crushed.  Quackenbush  said  that 
Lincoln  grabbed  him  by  the  foot 
and  pulled  him  to  safety. 


Qjiackenbush,   George 


Owes  His  Life 
;  To  Lincoln:  Ub 

COLDWATER,  Feb,  12.— 
George  Quackenbush,  79,  recalled 
today  how  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
saved  his  life.  Quackenbush  said 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Upper 
Sandusky,  O.,  to  see  President 
Lincoln,  who  was  stopping  there 
for  the  day. 

During  the  speech-m  a  k  i  n  g, 
Quackenbush  lost  interest  in  the 
ceremonies.  He  crawled  beneath  a 
railroad  car.  While  playing  there, 
the  train  began  to  move,  but  Lin- 
coln, who  was  standing  nearby, 
saw  that  the  boy  was  about  to  be 
crushed. 

Quackenbush  said  that  the 
President  grabbed  him  by  the  foot 
and  pulled  him  to  safety. 
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Q,uackenbush,   George 


Saved  by  Lincoln;  Dies  at  83 

COLDWATER,  Mich  Oct.  16  <U.E) 
—George      Quackenbush,      retired 
tinsmith,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
President   Abraham   Lincoln    died 
here  yesterday   at  the   age  of  M. 
Taken  by  his  parents  to  hear  Lin- 
coln  talk   at   Sandusky,   Ohio,    the 
bov  crawled  under  a  tram  to  play.' 
When  the  train    started,    Lincoln 
saw  the  boy  in  front  of  the  wheels 
grabbed  him  by  a  leg  and  pulled  | 
him  to  safety. 
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Qu.iaby,   Mrs.  Jennie  Wills 
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On  Eve  of  Address  at 


Emancipator,  Guest  of  Her  Father,  Left  Dinner  Table 

to  Transcribe  Famous  Speech;  12  Memorial 

Songs  Here  Traced 


While  the  Nation  tomorrow  honors 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
bright  memory  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator lingers  in  the  heart '  of  the 
woman  whose  father  entertained 
Lincoln  the  night  before  the  famous 
Gettysburg  address. 

According  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Wills 
Quimby,  of  215  South  53d  street, 
daughter  of  Judge  David  Wills,  of 
Gettysburg,  the  Gettysburg  address 
was  written  in  the  guest  room  of  her 
father's  house  upon  the  eve  of  the 
ceremony  which  dedicated  the  great 
burial  ground  of  the  Civil  War. 

Rewrote  Address 

Mrs.  Quimby  recalls  how  at  the 
close  of  the  family  dinner,  at  which 
Mr.  'Lincoln  was  a  guest,  the  Pres- 
ident excused  himself,  went  next 
door  where  .  Secretary  Seward  was 
stopping  for  the  night  and  returned 
shortly  with  the  explanation  that  he 
must  complete  his  address  for  the 
next  day.  He  retired  to  the  guest 
bedroom  and  there  rewrote  from  a 
rough  draft  the  words  which  have 
become  a  classic  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Although  the"  old  Wills'  homestead 
still  stands,  it  is  no  longer  the  stately 
mansion  of  sixty-eight  years  ago. 
Most  of  the  family  have  passed  away, 
leaving  only  Mrs.  Quimby  and  her 
three  daughters.  A  few  photographs, 
a  yellowed  newspaper  and  memories 
are1  all  that  remain  of  that  evening 
spent  by  a  President  with  the  family 
of  Judge  Wills. 

The  furniture  of  the  guest  bed- 
room, with  the  huge  four-poster  rose- 
wood bed  and  the  heavy  dresser 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  used  that 
night,  are  now  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Walker,  at  630  South  Cone- 
stoga  street.  Mrs.  Walker  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Quimby. 

Of  interest  to  Philadelphians  on 
the  day  before  the  birthday  of  Lin- 
coln is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
memorial  songs  written  at  the  time 
of  his  death  were  published  in  this 


city  and  twelve  copies  of  the  compar 
atively    few    publications    which    are  i 
known   today   are   in   the   possession 
of  William  T.  Middleberg,  of  15  North 
59th     street,     a     collector     of     early 
American  music. 

In  an  era  when  songs  and  music 
were  written  in  accord  with  political 
and  current  events,  no  other  one  hap- 
pening brought  such  a  number  of 
musical  compositions,  with  a  single 
dedication,  as  did  the  tragic  death  of 
Lincoln,  according  to  Mr.  Middle- 
berg. 

Memorial   Songs  Exhibited 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  about  half  a  dozen  of 
these  memorial  songs  are  on  exhibi- 
tion under  glass  cases.  Twelve  more 
are  carefully  kept  by  the  Philadel- 
phia collector. 

The  cover  of  each  is  heavily  out- 
lined in  the  black  of  mourning  and 
the  titles  and  verses  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  a  nation  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  leader. 

One  song,  "The  Nation  in  Tears," 
was  well  known  and  often  sung  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  While  yet  another, 
"Rest,  Noble  Chieftain,"  was  written 
by  C.  Archer  and  published  by  Lee 
&  Walker,  722  Chestnut  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 
"Rest  noble  chieftain,  sweet  be  thy 

sleep, 
And  over  thy  grave  a  nation  shall 

weep — 
Thy  voice  may  be  mute  and  palsied 

thy  hand 
But  thy  spirit  still  lives  in  the  heart 

of  the  land," 
goes  the  first  verse,  while  the  others 
follow  with  a  similar  theme  and  ex- 
pression  of   love   and   sorrow    of   a 
country  for  Its  emancipator. 

Other  songs  of  the  same  time 
which  are  in  Mr.  Middleberg's  col- 
lection were  written  and  published 
by  Sep  Winner,  of  933  Spring  Gar- 
den street;  W.  R.  Smith,  of  135  North 
8th  street,  and  William  A.  Pond  & 
Co.,  of  New  York. 
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Quiinby,  iVirs  Jennie   ''ills 


IV here  Gettysburg 
Speech  Originated 


From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Of  all  the  legends  which  have  grown 
up  around  the  name  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, none  offers  a  wider  range  of 
versions  than  that  surrounding  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Lincoln  wrote 
the  original  drafts  of  his  immortal  Get- 
tysburg address. 

Historians  staggering  under  piles  of 
documentary  evidence,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  eyewitnesses,  and  privileged 
octogenarians  who  claim  to  have  been 
with  the  martyr  President  from  the 
moment  he  left  Washington  on  the  eve 
of  that  historic  November  day  in  1863 — 
all  have  expounded  their  theories  for 
an  eagerly  waiting  world. 

Andrew  Carnegie  said  it  was  written 
on  the  train,  with  a  pencil  he  lent  the 
President.  Others  have  it  that  Lincoln 
wrote  the  first  drafts  in  the  White  House 
and  touched  them  up  on  the  train.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  speaker 
depended  on  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, spoke  extemporaneously,  and 
later  committed  his  remarks,  as  he  re- 
membered them,  to  paper. 

Now  comes  one  who  should  know 
best  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the 
case,  to  say  that  the  historians  know 
very  little  indeed. 

She  is  Mrs.  Jennie  Wills  Quimby, 
daughter  of  that  same  Judge  David 
Wills  at  whose  home  in  Gettysburg 
Lincoln  was  a  guest  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding his  speech. 

The  Gettysburg  address,  she  main- 
tains, was  written  in  the  second-floor 
guestroom  of  her  father's  home,  facing 
Central  Square,  Gettysburg,  the  night 
before  it  was  delivered.  She  has  docu- 
mentary evidence,  too,  to  prove  it. 

In  Mrs.  Quimby's  possession  at  445 
South  Fifty-first  street,  where  she  re- 
sides with  a  daughter,  are  yellowed 
clippings  of  accounts  written  by  her 
uncle,  William  G.  Smyser,  of  Gettys- 
burg, who  was  present  when  Lincoln, 
with  Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  a 
considerable  entourage,  arrived  at  the 
Wills  home  to  be  the  guest  for  a  night 
of  the  town's  leading  citizen. 

Judge  Wills,  banker  and  railroad  di- 
rector, had  been  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  Gettysburg  battlefield  of  a  few 
months  before  set  aside  as  a  national 
monument,  and  in  bringing  the  nation's 
great  together  to  dedicate  the  monu- 
ment while  that  nation  was  still  in  the 
throes  of  civil  war. 


In  his  account,  printed  in  the  Han- 
over (Pa.)  Record  some  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Smyser  gives  in  detail 
the  events  which  preceded  the  writing 
of  the  famed  address. 

When  the  President  arrived  at  Judge 
Wills'  home,  Mr.  Smyser  says,  he  was 
shown  to  his  room,  only  to  return  down- 
stairs a  few  moments  later,  where  he 
sat  chatting  until  after  supper.  Then 
he  asked  to  be  excused,  saying  he  had 
pressing  business  which  required  his 
attention,  and  retired  to  his  room,  ac- 
companied by  Judge  Wills.  The  judge, 
says  the  account  in  Mrs.  Quimby's  pos- 
session, returned  at  the  President's  re- 
quest to  obtain  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
took  it  to  Lincoln's  room. 

"It  was  there,  the  second-story  room 
facing  Central  Square,  that  this  ever- 
to-be  remembered  address  was  written 
or  at  least  completed,"  according  to  Mr. 
Smyser.  "Many  sources  are  assigned  as 
to  its  origin,  but  I  am  positively  sure 
that  it  was  at  that  time  and  in  the 
guestroom  of  my  sister's  home  that  the 
immortal  address  was  at  least  completed 
and  put  in  shape." 


S.  F.  Call-Bulletin 
February  12,  1958 
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